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not know what to do; and would like to sleep, to sleep still more, all
day long. I do not even have any eyes for spring, which is taking place
without me, before I have finished correcting my proofs. I have for-
gotten how to live. ... I used to know so well!
Cuverville, 13 May
Faithless, I have not been able to oblige myself to keep this note-
book up to date. And yet I was counting on it to get me out of my in-
difference,
I have given my book to the printer; I have already received the
proofs. I ought to feel liberated. I keep repeating this to myself; but
all those preoccupations of yesterday still inhabit me and I take no
interest in anything else. I cannot manage to disengage my mind. As
soon as I am not absorbed by some precise occupation, I feel vague,
wandering idly, I should like to forget everything; live for a long time
among naked Negroes, people whose language I didn't know and who
didn't know who I am; and fornicate savagely, silently, at night, with
anyone whatever, on the sand. . . .
I see nothing but distress, disorder, and madness everywhere; but
justice mocked, but the right betrayed, but falsehood. And I wonder
what life could still bring me that matters. What does all this mean?
What is it all going to lead to, and the rest? Into what an absurd mess
humanity is sinking! How and where to escape?
But how beautiful the last rays were this evening, gilding the
beech grove! . . , Alas, for the first time I am not associating myself
with the spring! And now, those pathetic songs of* birds, in the
night . . .
14 May
I did well to write those lines, yesterday. It purged me. This eve-
ning I feel quite reconciled with the universe and with myself.
Cuverville, 6 June
Doubtless it is fitting to be suspicious of that illusion (for I really
believe it is one) that the last years of a life may be devoted to a more
active pursuit of God. With the progressive dulling of the senses, a sort
of stupor numbs the whole being; and since the outer world loses its
luster and its solicitations, the impetus wanes; some dull indifference
or other reduces the soul, all shorn of its branches already like those
trees the woodsman plans to fell
"Since always" ... It seems to me that it is Verlaine who first
risked that abuse. I cannot just now recall the line in which that abuse